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LATIN COMPOSITION IN THE COLLEGE 

Although the teaching of Latin composition in 
the preparatory school very often comes up as a 
theme for discussion, comparatively little is spoken 
or written on the problems which confront one who 
teaches this subject in college or university. 

Composition of some sort is usually included in 
the Latin of the freshman year; most teachers will 
admit without hesitation that in general this part 
of the work is the most unsatisfactory and the 
most irksome both to teacher and pupil. Perhaps 
the chief cause for this is that most of the students 
have profited very little by the training in com- 
position which they have received in the prepara- 
tory schools. While a few, but at best only a few, 
can prepare an ordinary exercise with commendable 
ease and accuracy, by far the greater number blun- 
der egregiously in turning even the simplest Eng- 
lish prose into Latin. The first problem of the 
college instructor, therefore, is to accommodate 
his teaching to this lack of adequate preparation on 
the part of most of his pupils. If, to benefit the 
weaklings, he spends the allotted time in reviewing 
the elements of grammar and syntax, he is certain 
to waste the energies and to lose the interest of the 
well-prepared students, who, however few they may 
be, constitute a very important element of the 
class; if, on the other hand, he at once assigns pas- 
sages of complicated structure and plunges into 
discussions on subtleties of style, the poorly-equip- 
ped men are distanced at the very start. Surely 
the guide of such a class must be a master-pilot: 
Scylla lies on one hand, Charybdis on the other. 

This difficult situation may be avoided by sepa- 
rating the Latin composition from the rest of the 
freshman Latin, and allowing only those students 
to take it who are qualified to do so. That is, the 
whole time allowed for freshman Latin should be 
used for reading, and the writing of Latin should 
be given an independent place in the college cur- 
riculum. This latter course should meet at least 
once a week. If there are other similar courses in 
the college, then Latin composition ranks with them 
as a half-course, or as a third of a course, or cred- 
its the student with a certain number of points, as 
may seem most fitting; otherwise it must be offered 
as a voluntary course, that is, one which does not 
count toward a degree. The advantages, both to 
pupil and teacher, of treating the composition in 
this way, are easily perceived: in the first place, 
only those students are admitted who are well-pre- 
pared and have some inclination for the study; sec- 
ondly, the numbers will be so greatly reduced that 
much more attention can be given to the individual 
student; finally, not only does the composition gain 
by this disassociation, but the regular reading of 
Latin is materially benefited by receiving the time 
heretofore given up to the work in composition— 



a by no means unimportant consideration, espe- 
cially in those institutions which allow only three 
hours a week for all of the freshman Latin work. 
It may be said in objection to this plan that every 
student should receive the valuable training that 
Latin composition affords. But it is only the in- 
competent and the unwilling who are debarred, and 
the former may enter in a later year, if in the 
meantime they shall have acquired the necessary 
preparation. 

Latin composition in the college is, or should be, 
very unlike that of the preparatory school, inasmuch 
as its aim is totally different. In the secondary 
school the aim is to teach Latin grammar and syn- 
tax ; incidentally the pupil masters a vocabulary 
composed of the most common words and phrases. 
In the college the aim is to inculcate a scientific 
method in dealing with words and ideas in general ; 
incidentally, the student's knowledge of both Latin 
and English is broadened and deepened. But just 
what is this scientific method or mental training 
which one seeks in Latin composition? Very like 
that which the conscientious student derives from 
his laboratory work in physics or chemistry. This 
work, speaking roughly, consists in weighing mat- 
ter, estimating forces, calculating results, deducing 
general principles. Now composition may be 
termed the laboratory work of the Latin course. 
In it the same mental processes are called into ac- 
tion which are used in making scientific experi- 
ments ; only, instead of handling matter and force, 
the Latin student is dealing with words and ideas. 
As further illustration of the nature of this 
kind of mental training, here are a few words from 
a paper entitled The Value to the Lawyer of Train- 
ing in the Classics*, or by Merritt Starr : "We could 
easily take up the comparison of the classical 
studies with those in each of the other groups of 
studies .... and find that, while each of the 
other groups has some point of excellence in which 
it surpasses all others, yet in the discipline of the 
faculties which measure, and weigh and compare, 
and contrast and balance the different elements, and 
exercise selection and make decision among them, 
the study of the Classics surpasses them all". If 
this is true of the study of Classics in general, it is 
certainly pertinent to the study of Latin writing, for 
here especially are called into play the mental 
processes of measuring, comparing, balancing, and 
deciding. Of course the student who intends to 
be a teacher of Latin, or even he who plans to 
read Latin throughout his college course, should 
take composition for the purpose of bettering his 
grasp of the Latin language in general ; for such 
men, that which has above been rated as merely an 
incidental result becomes the primary aim. It 
need not be said that in studying . any language 

3* See The School Review, 15.41? i The Classical Weekly, p. $3. 
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whatsoever composition is the most certain method 
of obtaining surety of touch and sense of power. 

A few words as to the practical details of teach- 
ing composition in the college may not be amiss. 
It is, of course, taken for granted that in our spe- 
cial composition class all the students are perfectly 
familiar with forms, have a working knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of syntax, and the command 
of a fair-sized vocabulary. Then, the one great 
maxim, the student's constant compass amid the 
perilous mazes of Latin and English idiom, is: 
"Translate the thought, not the words". To per- 
ceive clearly what ideas are expressed by the Eng- 
lish, to reproduce these as exactly as possible in 
the Latin modes of expression — such are the great 
objects of each lesson, not to accumulate informa- 
tion regarding the many intricacies of Latin syn- 
tax, or of the varying uses in ante-classic, classic, 
and post-classic times of certain evasive words and 
phrases. Details of this sort, to be sure, must 
be dealt with in every exercise, but they are to be 
approached only on their vital side, that is, they 
are to be examined and valued as the means of 
expressing the thought under consideration, not as 
independent facts worthy of scrutiny and appropri- 
ation for their intrinsic merits. The essentials of 
grammar may, however, be kept duly burnished by 
frequent, but unobtrusive questioning, and an oc- 
casional Humiliating presentation of the more diffi- 
cult problems of syntax. Yet upon the whole, the 
less obviously the grammar is thrust upon the stu- 
dent's attention the better: the artist does not think 
primarily of his tools, but of the conception which 
he is attempting to realize. In accordance with 
this doctrine, therefore, it behooves us to reject (in 
college teaching) all manuals filled with exercises 
written in made-to-order English, whether these 
are intended to illustrate principles of syntax or 
are based on the Latin text which the student is 
reading at the time. College students should be 
put to work immediately upon English which was 
written as English in the first place without the 
slightest arriere-pensee on the part of the writer 
that one day his productions might grace the pages 
of some Latin composition book. The prime 
requisites of such English are that it be full of 
live, vigorous thought and be couched in idiomatic 
phraseology. If the instructor has time enough 
to make and grade appropriate selections, no book 
is necessary. Besides the translation of passages 
of this sort there are two other exercises which 
should be made use of occasionally. The first of 
these is the re-translating back into Latin of a good 
English version of some carefully selected para- 
graph from Cicero or Livy, and the subsequent 
comparison of the pupil's effort with the original 
Latin. Such an exercise is an excellent means of 
instilling into the pupil's mind a feeling for good 



Latinity. The second exercise is the writing of 
original themes in Latin. Assign subjects on 
which the pupil has some thoughts of his own to 
express; let him write these in Latin without pre- 
viously putting them into English. In all written 
lessons he who intends to specialize in Latin should 
take pains to mark the long vowels : by so doing he 
may easily acquire a remarkable accuracy in his pro- 
nunciation of Latin. 

How is the recitation-period to be used most 
satisfactorily? If the teacher can afford to give 
the time and energy necessary for correcting the 
books outside the class-room, much ot this precious 
hour may be saved for other purposes, but if the 
class is large and the teacher has much other work, 
such a plan is out of the question. Consequently 
a large fraction of the recitation-hour must be de- 
voted to correcting and discussing the lesson for 
the day. After every original theme, however, the 
teacher should give each pupil a private conference 
of fifteen or twenty minutes; in this conference 
not only should the original exercise be carefully 
corrected, but any difficulties which the pupil may 
have found in the preceding lessons should be duly 
considered. This private conference should be 
held, if possible, once each month; its importance 
can scarcely be over-rated. In your criticisms, 
both in recitation and conference, avoid dogmatism 
and pedantry, unless you wish to stifle interest and 
nip originality in the bud. And although presum- 
ably the 'Scholemaster' is dealing with pupils of 
much tenderer years, yet we may practise some of 
his gentleness in dealing with freshmen: 1 "But if 
the childe misse, either in forgetting a worde, or 
in changing a good with a worse, or misordering 
the sentence, I would not have the master, either 
froune, or chide with him, if the childe have done 
his diligence, and used no trewandship therein. 
For I know by good experience, that a childe shall 
take more profit of two fautes, ientlie warned of 
than of foure thinges, rightly hitt. For than, the 
master shall have good occasion to saie unto him: 
N., Tullie would have used such a worde, not this: 
Tullie would have placed this word here, not there: 
would have used this case, this number, this per- 
son, this degree, this gender: he would have used 
this moode, this tens, this simple, rather than this 
compound : this adverbe here, not there : he would 
have ended the sentence with this verbe, not with 
that nowne or participle, etc." 

The recitation-period must not be given up en- 
tirely to correcting papers. Let some new topic 
connected with Latin writing be discussed each 
time, either by the teacher or by one of the pupils. 
The speaker should take pains to make his exposi- 
tion as simple and as clear as possible, and should 
always illustrate it fully by means of typical 

1 Prom tbe beginning of the first book of tbe Scheltmatur. 
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phrases or sentences. To show the nature of sub- 
jects fitted for these talks, the following titles will 
suffice: Word Order in Latin and in English, 
Dangers in the Use of Participles, Loose and Peri- 
odic Sentences, The Connecting of Sentences in 
Latin, Abstract and Concrete Terms in English 
and Latin, The Roman Calendar', Letter-writing 
among the Romans. 

One of the greatest obstacles to success in teach- 
ing Latin composition is the lack of interest on 
the part of the pupils. To remedy this, great ef- 
fort should be made to avoid monotony. Vary 
the assigned lessons and the work in the class- 
room as much as possible. For example, here are 
some suggestions as to subjects for original themes. 
Let the first of these be a brief autobiography. At 
the recitation preceding that at which this theme 
is due, a Vita from the doctoral dissertation of 
some German classical scholar may be put on the 
board as a kind of model, and the student be ad- 
vised to jot down a phrase or two for use in writ- 
ing his own life. Of course these Vitae are dry 
and dusty bits of Latin, but the use of one of them 
as a model will add to the interest: the student 
shoud be urged to paint his own life with more 
warmth of color and greater vividness of detail. 
It is well to preface each original thems by a sim- 
ilar talk, illustrated by models of the kind of com- 
position required. Narrative, exposition, argu- 
ment, dialogue, anecdote, and letter are some of 
the many literary forms in which these original 
themes may be cast. As to the class-room work, 
there are very many devices for maintaining inter- 
est and banishing dullness. On one day let the 
pupils go to the board and write in Latin the 23d 
Psalm, then read to them the Vulgate and com- 
ment on the differences between it and their ver- 
sions, incidentally adding a little information as to 
the history and nature of the Vulgate itself. The 
fables of Phaedrus offer abundant and excellent 
material for class-room diversion. After a fable 
has been read at sight, let the students close their 
books and reproduce it in their own Latin, either 
orally or in writing. Other collections of easy and 
interesting Latin stories may be used in the same 
way. A paragraph in some other language — 
Greek, French, or German — may sometimes furnish 
interesting material for class-room work. Now 
and then try to hold a simple conversation in Latin 
with your pupils; occasionally tell your composi- 
tion class (and also your regular Latin classes) a 
joke in Latin, and encourage the students to retal- 
iate in like manner. Let the more ambitious try 
their hand at making Latin verses; very fine ex- 
amples of Latin renderings of well-known English 
poems may be found in the back numbers of The 
Classical Review. 

1 Let each written exercise be dated In Latin. 



All these suggestions have been made with ref- 
erence to the composition work of the freshman 
year; that of the following years should be of 
similar nature, but of increasing difficulty. In case it 
seems advisable, a course in preparatory school com- 
position, that is, composition intended to teach the 
principles of grammar and syntax, may also be 
taught in the college; if so, it should be designated 
in a fitting manner: the line of cleavage between 
this and the college composition should be made 
as sharp as possible. 
Amherst College HAROLD L. Cleasbv 



REVIEWS 

The Palaces of Crete and their Builders. By An- 
gelo Mosso. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
(1907). Pp. 34& $5.25. 

This book is distinctly popular. It is written by 
a man who declares himself an amateur archaeol- 
ogist (p. 5), who states that he knows nothing 
about philology (p. 204), and who indicates in 
numerous places that his knowledge of Greek is 
very scanty (e. g. p. 108). Its professed aim is 
to "convince readers that primitive Mediterranean 
civilization did not originate with the Indo-Ger- 
mans" (p. 6). Fortunately for the reader discus- 
sion of this subject is almost entirely limited to 
the brief final chapter. 

As a popular work the book is successful. In a 
constant glow of enthusiasm, which sometimes be- 
comes farcical, as in an elaborate apostrophe to 
the Geros Potamos at Hagia Triada (p. 91), the 
author takes the reader from place to place, point- 
ing out and explaining all the more important ob- 
jects that meet the view. This he is able to do 
by means of 160 excellent illustrations in the text, 
many of them never before published; indeed, these 
illustrations constitute the chief value of the book. 

In a work of this compass great restraint must 
be shown in the selection of objects for discussion 
and so most of the smaller sites in Crete are passed 
over or only mentioned incidentally. Naturally the 
great palaces receive the first attention with an all 
too short chapter devoted to each, and, as Dr. 
Mosso excavated in person at Phaistos in 1906, his 
work includes the discoveries up to the campaign 
of 1907 which, while unimportant for Phaistos, will 
make a considerable addition to the diagram of 
Knossos (Jour. Hell. Stud. 27, 289-290). Thus are 
the new books which deal with current excavations 
antiquated at the moment of their publication. 

A chapter is given to Gortyna with a popular ac- 
count of the inscription, and another to Mycenae 
in order to facilitate the comparison of a mainland 
site with those of Crete, and then in the rest of 
the book are presented various interesting phases 
of early Cretan civilization. The dress of women, 
woman in the ancient religions, foot-gear of the 



